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ABSTRACT 

Proponents of competency-based education and training (CBET) 
promote it as a way to improve the correspondence between education/training 
and workplace requirements. CBET's opponents consider it excessively 
reductionist, narrow, and rigid, as well as theoretically, empirically, and 
pedagogically unsound. The following are among the issues surrounding CBET: 

(1) the relative merits of the behaviorist and holistic approaches to CBET; 

(2) the question of whether CBET gives employers what they want 
(alternatively, the question of whether CBET's focus on qualifications 
related to required performance in the workplace outweighs its costs, 
uncertain suitability for their work force, and confusing language /jargon) ; 
and (3) the question of whether CBET's curriculum is being driven by 
government, employers, or educational institutions) . Some have suggested that 
the economic basis of CBET neglects the wider cultural and social purposes of 
learning and the rights of all stakeholders to determine those purposes 
Others have asserted that, with more emphasis on a holistic conception of 
competence and education for citizenship and cultural understanding, 
well-done CBET can. find a realistic middle ground between the humanist and 
behavionst perspectives, thereby taking another step toward breaking down 
the divisions between general and vocational education. (Contains 18 
references) (MN) 
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Competency- Based Education and Training 



Competency-based education is perceived by some as the answer 
Dy others as the wrong answer, to the improvement of education 

iqqs^d ,ng i f ° r th t ct ? l y' plex , contemporary world (Harris et al. 
lyvo). Popular in the United States in the 1970s in the perfor- 
mance-based vocational teacher education movement, competency 
approaches are riding a new wave in the 1990s with the National 
Vocational Qualifications (NVQs) system in England and Wales 
(begun in 1986), New Zealand’s National Qualifications Frame- 
work, the competency standards endorsed by Australia’s National 
Training Board (NT® , and the Secretary’s Commission on Achiev- 
ing Necessary Skills (SCANS) and the National Skills Standards 
initiative in the United Scates. Competency standards are propelled 
by a strong political impetus as the way to prepare the work force 
tor the competitive global economy. At the same time, a growing 
chorus or critics argues that the approach is conceptually confused” 
empirically flawed, and inadequate for the needs of a learning soci- 
ety (Chappell 1996; Ecclestone 1997; Hyland 1994). Much of the 
debate is taking place in Britain and Australia, where there has 
been more time to examine the impact of the competency approach, 
and this publication therefore focuses on literature from those coun- 
tries. However, the issues are relevant to vocational education any- 
where. This publication looks at the claims of both sides in an at- 
tempt to locate the reality of competency-based education and train- 
tng^utSbl). 

Competence: In the Eye of 
the Beholder? 

Competence is a contested concept, the meaning of which is shaped 
by those who use it (Chappell 1996). Proponents of CBET pro- 
mote it as a way to improve the correspondence between educa- 
j aln i ing j workplace requirements (Harris et al. 1995 ) It is 
individualized emphasizes outcomes (what individuals know and 
can do) , and allows flexible pathways for achieving the outcomes. 
It makes as clear as possible what is to be achieved and the stan- 
dards tor measuring achievement. In theory, it overcomes the di- 

vocai^f e e3ucatmn and ^ ^ PtaCtiCe ’ general and 

Kor its opponents, CBET is excessively reductionist, narrow, rigid, 
atomized and theoreticady, empirically, and pedagogically unsound 
(Chappell 1996; Hyland 1994). Both sides seem to agree that these 
criticisms arevahd when competence is conceptualized in behav- 
ioral terms. The behaviorist framework breaks down competence 
into the performance of discrete tasks, identified by functional analy- 
sis of work roles. This analysis is the basis for competency state- 
ments or standards upon which competence is assessed and toward 
achievement of which CBET is directed. 

Behaviorism is criticized for ignoring the connections between tasks- 
the attributes that underlie performance; the meaning, intention 
or disposition to act; the context of performance; and the effect of 
interpersonal and ethical aspects (Gonczi 1997; Hyland 1994) 
Because of the complexity and indeterminate nature of real-world 
situations, behavioral objectives can never be achieved in prac- 
tice with the precision they offer in theory” (Jackson 1994, p. 139). 
instead, studies of the development of expertise as well as the 
constructivist view of learning suggest that people make judgments 
and review, reflect on, and change behavior, continually reconstruct- 
t f r ?j evant an d useful knowledge as they interact with a situation 
(Hodkinson and Issitt 1995; Hyland 1994). 

Another major objection is that “100 years of educational, psycho- 
logical, organizational, and cultural research has largely been ig- 



nored (Collins 1993, p. 89) . In particular, the behaviorist concep- 
tion of skill and competence” as individual and value free is 
contradicted by recent research suggesting that skills are social con- 
structions °r cultural practices (Collins 1993; Harris et al. 1995) 
In addiuon the validity of measurement techniques associated 
with the behavioral model of learning are problematic as indicators 
of significant earning (Barrie and Pace 1997, p. 340). In particu- 
lar, the checklist approach, in which a competency is achieved/ 
not achieved or a person can/cannot perform a particular task is 
considered simplistic and demotivating, suggesting a “minimum” 

level of acceptable performance rather than a standard of excel- 
lence. 

Although behaviorism is only one competencv-based approach, it 
,ooif en the u 0st P rom oted and influential (Jones and Moore 
i, 95 V n b , e 5 ause L ic is « specify task-based behaviors 
than identify and describe underlying attributes (Harris et al. 1995). 
However, Hager (1995) suggests that many critics are arguing against 
this old, discredited model when in reality CBET hafaccommo- 
dated different conceptions of competence. One of these involves 

rnnn^!T °l aKn , bu “ s underlying competent perfor- 
knowledge and understanding). In Britain, cheorigi- 
Nvn VQ £" 0r | k ^.supplemented in 1991 with the General 
NVQs, which include core skills” such as communication, 
numeracy, information technology, interpersonal competence, and 
problem solving (Hyland 1994). Similarly, Australia’s NTB endorsed 
a broader view of key competencies," New Zealand identified “es- 
sential skills, and the SCANS report included “foundation skills" 
(Hams et al. 1995) However, there are still disagreements over 
the existence of such context-free attributes, the transferability of 
these attnbutes, and the attempc to describe knowledge, under- 
standing, cognition, and attitudes as behavioral objectives when 
they are not behaviors (Gonczi 1997; Hyland 1994). 

An even broader approach to competence is variously termed inte- 
grated, holistic, or relational. An integrated view sees competence 
as a complex combination of knowledge, attitudes, skills, and val- 

COnte . xt of cask Performance (Gonczi 1997; 
Hager 1995). This approach recognizes levels of competence— en- 
ry/novice experienced. specialist-rather than a once for all at- 

hn?r^nnl'hrfn?^ re ki br ° ad J c ° mp, : tenc e is not trained behavior 
p W^ Capa , lh ,rA nd n a c j eve lopmental process (Barrie and 
Pace 1997, Chappell 1996), Rather than a single acceptable out- 
come, performance may be demonstrable and/or defensible in vari- 
rir 6 c ? ntex . ts '(Chappell 1996). A relational view is similarly holis- 
tic, acknowledging the cultural context andsocial practices involved 
m competent performance, reflecting how personal attributes are 
used to achieve outcomes in jobs located within organizational re- 
lationships located within broader relationships with the labor 
market and society (Jones and Moore 1995; Toohey et al. 1995). 

CBET interpreted broadly could thus be compatible with a cogni- 
n V QQ 4 wi V °i eai 3) mg ’ unlike its behaviorist form, which Hyland 
(1994) declares largely unsuitable for the teaching and learning 
which goes on .in higher education institutions, whether this oc- 
zaS ' u genera . cadem * c or Professional/vocational contexts" (p. 
" 6) ’ H° wev « r * in practice, competencies are being specified and 
assessed too narrowly (Toohey et al. 1995) and can work to hinder 
education and training, especially if used as a curriculum docu- 

rih?,hVbi- C , h d ' SCret u^, S or used t0 ^sess superficial aspects 
(the checklist approach) (Hager 1995). Although competency cer- 
tificates such as NVQs are awarded independently of the mode of 

^Anr?Jnn^ P 4 tenCV ’u n practi< *’ H Yland (1994) charges, com- 
petency standards dnve the curriculum, narrowing content. Even 
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the broader competencies, some say, still emphasize performance 
i oo£ UCC ° meS ° Ver k nowle< tee and cognition (Jackson 1994; Hyland 



Does CBET Give Employers 
What They Want? 

One of the major arguments for CBET is that ic gives individuals 
opportunities to “achieve qualifications that relate to required per- 
formance in the workplace” (Erridge and Perry 1994, p. 140) and 
consequently satisfies employers’ needs for a skilled work force. 
However, is it accually better than ocher methods at meeting in' 
v neec k‘ 7 A deal °f research has been conducted on the 
NVQ approach. Toye and Vigor (1994) found that employers are 
aware of its potential benetics but cited major costs in delivery, urn 
certain suitability for their work force, and confusing language/jar- 
gon as barriers. Fuller and John (1995) identified some issues sur- 
rounding the use of NVQs in the offshore industry. First, the credibil- 
ity of competency standards depend on how they reflect industry 
standards, but company- specific norms were more likely to take 
precedence: employers were “loach to replace existing standards 
that are based on context-specific criteria with a much less con- 
text-dependent generic model” (p. 47). Second, although trainers 
were enthusiastic about implementing competency-based ap- 
proaches, they relied more on “established customs and practices 
and existing craft qualifications” (p. 47). Mulcahy (1996) found 
that vocational educators using formal competency standards man- 
age to “subvert” them by working in alternative measures based on 
the traditions and practices of assembling knowledge through craft. 

Jackson (1994) maintains that NVQs are more bureaucratic, cum- 
bersome, time consuming, and costly for employers to implement. 
Hyland s ( 1996) survey of numerous NVQ studies found employ- 
e ?xn/^ e L V in ^" ereru to or ignorant about the nature and purpose 
of NVQs (p. 35) and reluctant to participate in work-based as- 
sessment; there were many concerns about who was represented 
on the industry standards -setting boards and whether they were 
truly employer led. 

Who's Driving the Curriculum? 



The notion that CBET is a teaching-learning process is, to some, a 
myth or at least a polite fiction. Jackson (1994) asserts that debate 
should not oe about the merits of CBET as an educational method 
because it is actually a policy approach. In the 1990s, “economic 
factors are increasingly becoming the rationale for educational policy 
i oaq i0nS anC * C ^ e means measuri rig their success” (Harris et al. 
1995, p. 11). The competency standards movement in Britain, 
Australia, New Zealand, and the United States is closely tied to 
political initiatives for global competitiveness and accountability 
(Chappell 1996; Jackson 1994). The fundamental issue is whether 
and to what extent vocationalism should drive education. 

For opponents, the competency movement is based on the assump- 
tions that more education and training results in better economic 
performance and that serving industry’ needs best serves individual 
and societal needs (Gonczi 1997). Much of the debate can be seen 
as a power struggle over who determines educational goals, stan- 
dards, and curriculum: government and employers or educational 
institutions (Jackson 1994). Proponents claim that competency 
standards empower individuals with the choice of what to learn 
and how to learn it. “There is less control from bureaucratic power- 
holders and more decision making made by ‘consumers’ themselves” 
• one ^°pkj ns 1994, p. 259). The counter argument is that, 
m 1* knowledge is defined nanowly in terms of employer needs, 
and rather than being a framework, competency standards are a 
prescription to which educational funding is tied, by which teach- 
ers are benchmarked and assessed, and through which workers’ 
progression and pay are determined (Hodkinson and Issitt 1995: 
Mulcahy 1996). 



Ecclestone (199/) wonders whose knowledge and values are ex- 
cluded in this framework. Despite rhetoric about the “learning so- 
ciety,” she asserts that the economic basis of CBET neglects the 
wider cultural and social purposes of learning and the rights of all 
stakeholders to determine those purposes. CBET may be an em- 
powering tool tor economic independence, but it does not promote 
critical thinking about social and political issues or address struc- 
tural inequalities (ibid.). Harris et ai. (1995) concede that criti- 
cism of economic and political rationales is a “valid objection to 
bad applications of CBET principles” (p. 68). However, they argue 
that, with more emphasis on a holistic conception of competence 
and on education for citizenship and cultural understanding, well- 
done CBET can find a realistic middle ground between the hu- 
manist and behaviorist perspectives, taking another step toward 
breaking down the divisions between general and vocational edu- 
cation. 
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